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Songs and Interrogations: 


Rumi’s Dialogues with God 


Do you know what this lute music tells you? 
It says: Follow me and you'll find the way. 
Mistakes will make you stumble toward goodness. 


Questions will put you on the answer pathway. 


Rumi has left us many thousands of lyric ghazals in Persian, together 
covering every imaginable note and nuance of human experience, so 
choosing from that multitude of songs is a daunting and revealing 
task. In this volume of new selections, our two accomplished trans- 
lators have opted unreservedly for the major key: for that ecstatic, 
“drunken,” love-struck Rumi whose intoxicating rhythms, breathless 
urgency, and dizzying epiphanies of spiritual union and transforma- 
tion are beautifully carried over into these remarkable new poems. 
And by now, there are enough other selections also available in Eng- 
lish to suggest the equally memorable, Rilkean poet of the “morning- 
after,” of the literally cosmic blues: that classic interpreter of each 
soul’s lovesickness, lament, and deepest longing whom everyone has 
by now encountered, at least in the famous song of the reed-flute 
that opens Rumi's immense Masnavi. 


Fortunately for us, ecstasy is more than a little contagious. So 
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most readers will immediately recognize in these new songs the reflec- 
tion of their own corresponding experiences, whether remembered 
or freshly evoked. And that silent listening and inner receptivity— 
as Rumi so often and pointedly reminds his readers—truly is the 
proper attitude, whenever we happily find ourselves in that special 
state of grace. Then these songs—like those memorable shared cer- 
emonies of music, movement, and chanting which so often provided 
their traditional liturgical context—again become the occasions for 
what Rumi's own tradition calls zékr: for “remembering” our Source 
and each unforgettable moment of Its realized presence. 


From that standpoint, every nuance of Rumi’s dialogues with 
God (and/or Shams) is immediately apparent here, capturing and 
reflecting, through a host of already classical poetic and scriptural 
images, the constantly alternating rush of each of those almost em- 
barrassingly revealing intimate moments of love—of innocence, 
openness, stumbling, candor, petulance, wonder, gratitude, plead- 
ing, and awe: moments that our culture typically associates not so 
much with prayer as with the passing romantic emotions of adoles- 
cence and their familiar echoes in popular music. However, as with - 
the Song of Songs, encountering those old friends here may suggest 
a deeper shift in perspective, a purely metaphysical, more openly 
didactic key that we find endlessly elaborated in Rumi's own im- 
mense “Spiritual Epic” (the Masnavi) and its long line of subsequent 
commentators and imitators in later traditions of Sufism and Islamic 
mysticism. Fortunately, all the needed resources for exploring and 
discovering that wider spiritual context are now readily available 
in English. 

But what can we do with these songs when we are not in that place 
of ecstasy—at those all too frequent times when the natural intimacy 
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and spontaneity of true prayer seems impossibly distant, forced, 
and beyond retrieving? As if to suggest some of the wider perspec- 
tives and other keys to be found in Rumi's inexhaustible repertoire, 
our translators have periodically interrupted these ghazal songs with 
provocative samples of a very different genre, drawn from Rumi's 
epigrammatic quatrains (rubaiyat). At first, readers may experience 
those much shorter poems simply as a kind of welcome breathing- 
mark, or poetic “speed bumps” momentarily breaking the rushing 
ecstatic momentum of the ghazals themselves. But if we slow down 
to savor them, these quatrains may also turn into probing question 
marks, essential points of interrogation setting up a deeper dialogue 
and thought-provoking interplay with the ecstatic songs. 


For if the hallmark of the ghazal (at least in Rumi’s own char- 
acteristic adoption of that long-established genre of love song) is ex- 
pression—the unrestrained, sparkling pinwheel of emotional release 
and almost desperately intimate communication—then the aim of 
the quatrain is an equally intense and no less powerful compression. 
Thanks to Rumi's poetic genius, the traditional focus of the quatrain 
on memorably conveying a deceptively simple, often riddlingly pro- 
vocative fragment of wisdom is fused here with an inimitable depth 
of emotional and spiritual intensity. Indeed, these short verses can 
perhaps only be compared with the very similar qualities of many 
passages of the Qur’an—a paradigm which does seem to have pro- 
foundly inspired Rumi’s own distinctive use of this popular Persian 
poetic genre. Like the Qur'an in its original Arabic, the appreciation 
of Rumi’s quatrains demands the equally concentrated attention of 
each reader's ear, heart, and intellect—an active fusion of our spiri- 
tual senses, intuition, and intelligence. Stopping to ponder each of 
these deceptively simple quatrains is like lighting a fuse. Caution: 
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they explode upon meditation. 


Indeed, when one has spent enough time with these quatrains, 
it may turn out that the longer ghazals and their ecstatic fireworks 
are simply more visible, public, celebratory aspects of these shorter 
verses. Rumi’s quatrains, here and elsewhere, are often devoted to 
suggesting those quintessential questions, or constantly shifting ex- 
istential keys—the unrecognized, ever-renewed Faces of God—that 
point each of us toward our own unique “answer pathway.” Each 
quatrain is meant to be a subtle litmus test of our own momen- 
tary spiritual state, to lure the reader into engaging with Rumi’s own 
pointedly ambiguous and open-ended interrogations. Just as with its 
Quranic model and inspiration, everything, in each of these verses, 
flows from our active ability to rediscover our own deeper identity 
with that intentionally mysterious “you” who is forever being ad- 
dressed. The result, whenever we do respond to that interrogation, 
is that each rediscovery of that Spirit-breath we ultimately ave takes 
us directly to the corresponding Place of the openly ecstatic ghazals. 
~ Such recognition is revelation. 


Hence each of these quatrains points us toward each day’s re- 
newed rendition of one of the most celebrated divine sayings: J was a 
hidden Treasure, and I loved to be known. So I created humanity—and 
the other creatures—so that I might be known. In each of these com- 
pressed meditations, the play of those shifting epithets and quali- 
ties, all the suddenly palpable, irresistible attributes of that ordinarily 
hidden, protean “you” that Rumi is personally addressing and evok- 
ing in each of these verses—all these down-to-earth Persian/English 
equivalents of the archetypal Quranic Most-Beautiful Names—are 
the poignant personal reminders of an even more celebrated passage 
that this master-guide is always opening up for us, through each of 
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these koan-like reflections: God’ is the place-of-shining-forth and the 
place-of-darkening: so wherever you turn around, then there is the Face 
of God! (Qur'an, I: 115). 

So we are invited to stop and ponder each apparently simple 
name by which Rumi calls us, already in each of the quatrains so ably 
translated here. For he knows they are our own innermost names, 
and each one calls out to us like its own private poem, this intimate 


litany of prayer-names and Beloveds that each of us already is, and 


is yet called upon to become: . . . soul, life, mother, moon, heart, 
musician, beauty, idol, friend, gardener, judge, wine, fire, no-thing, 
fragrance, sea, “this lane”—all here and now. 


—James W. Morris, Boston College 
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A Guest in the House of Scat 


Doorways to Translation 


When I first heard Iraj Anvar recite and sing Rumi’s poems, I felt that 
after many years of circling around approaches to this great spirit 
whose spirit so often expressed itself in poetry, I had been allowed to 
share an intimacy that was both quiet and exalted. Quiet, because it 
did not call attention to itself, or to self; exalted, because it used all 
the resources of skill and vocal resonance to recreate Rumi’s sonorous 
verbal artistry in the service of realities that cannot be reduced to or 


entirely contained by skill and artistry. 


There on the floor of a Sufi bookstore in Manhattan were a group 
of musicians and readers/singers/reciters, seated on rugs. Persian and 
English versions intermingled, sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
sometimes lines of each soaring past each other and meeting along 
the way. At the end of one of these evenings—which were and were 
not performances—the audience was invited to join in reading lines 
from the translations as the musicians continued to play and the 
singers sang or recited the Persian ghazals. 

I felt afterward a deep gratitude, a sense of having partici- 
pated in an experience that had survived for centuries, survived 
the centuries, and installed itself, for the evening, in a room on 


West Broadway. 
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Come with us, we are the Lovers 


who will take you into the garden of Love. 


Reading Iraj’s translations the next day (from his first book, The Di- 
van of Shams-e Tabrizi), I felt similarly at home, invited into versions 
that arose from a lifetime of love for Rumi and from a deep and un- 
selfconscious dedication to both the letter and the spirit of his work. 
The translations had an ease, a lightness, and a sense of movement 
that delighted me. A few years later, when I saw an announcement 
of a class Iraj was giving on Rumi at Sufi Books, I hurried to sign 
up for it. And so began an exploration—that is exactly what it was, 
and the reason that I continued to come back, week after week. Iraj’s 
openness to suggestions and interpretations opened a way for us to 
approach Rumi line by line and word by word, gently, almost hesi- 
tantly, and, above all, respectfully. This was not the place for theory. 
In the class, we read and tasted and reflected on and questioned the 
words and lines of the ghazals, Iraj providing the background to 
them, explaining some of the Persian words, and, above all, describ- 
ing the way of life that lay behind them: Rumi's life, Rumi’s world, 
Sufi antecedents and historical particularities, along with the timeless 
experiences that have occurred and continue to occur in that time 
and in this and in perpetuity. 


If I dwell on these preliminaries, it is because the collaboration 
with Iraj on the new translations grew out of them, slowly and natu- 
rally (it was some months before he responded to my original offer 
to work with him on the English-language versions). I understood 
that this was something that could not be hurried, that would only 
happen if and when the time came for it. As it did, eventually. Then 
we began to meet, Iraj and I, once a week or so, in his family’s apart- 
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ment in Queens—where a rug from that earlier performance adorns 
the floor. 


When we began to work together, I had done many poetry trans- 
lations, but had never before translated from a language I didn’t know 
or one that came from a country where J had never lived. Though I 
had often consulted a poet friend about my translations of her work, 
I had always first developed a version of it, and I had a firsthand lin- 
guistic and lived memory to guide me in my response. Now, I needed 
to abandon any pretense to knowledge of the language. Midway into 
my second introduction to Persian, I had realized that, paradoxically, 
I would have to choose between concentrating on that learning and 
concentrating on the English of the translations. Relying entirely on 
Iraj’s knowledge of Persian and on his essential, lifelong familiarity 
with Rumi and the Sufi experience, I opted to limit myself to the 
language I know best. 

Originally, I had thought of simply making minor grammati- 
cal corrections to his translations here and there or of substituting 
a more precise or rhythmic word for another. We began—if I recall 
correctly—with English translations he had already worked on for 
some time. As the months went on, though, the process of translation 
evolved somewhat differently. Iraj would e-mail me a rough English 
version of a few ghazals or rubaiyat (quatrains); then we would meet 
and I would begin to ask questions: What is this word? What are its 
connotations? What is the concept, the history of spiritual discourse 
that lies behind this line? Is this expression colloquial in Persian, or 
is it more formal? He would answer me, continually returning to the 
Persian original and to interpretations and speculations that Persian 
scholars had made about the lines, each answer leading to a fuller 


explanation and often to a new questioning. 
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Then I would go home and mull over his replies and my notes, 
until I began to hear a possible inner music for the poem. ‘The result 
would go back to him, again on the wings of e-mail, and the next 
time we met (after I emerged from the tunnels of the F train), we 
would go back over the lines, he explaining again when I had failed 
to understand or challenging me about the choice or the implications 
of a phrase. Often, of course, one or the other of us would return to 
a translation that was seemingly finished—as if a translation is ever 
definitively finished—and bring it up again to be reconsidered, to 
be regarded differently; and with each return, he gave me a greater 
sense of the inexhaustible range of allusions that the lines suggest. 
Only after the translations were well advanced did I begin to search 
out other English versions in case of some perplexity and to read or 
re-read general works of Rumi scholarship. 


All the while, I had the recording of Iraj’s recital of the ghazals 
to remind me that we were entering the realm of impossibility. The 
richness of Rumi’s sound is woven from a language that repeats its 
sounds and words with infinite subtle variations and glories in that; 
English just doesn’t bend that way. It does not possess those beautiful- 
ly detachable prefixes and suffixes, those rounded, open sounds that 
permit each word to spill over into the next, interweaving in an end- 
less repetition. The laws and regularities of English are irremediably 
different, no matter how or how far they are stretched, while English 
poets who intoxicate themselves with an equivalent sonority usually 
seem, and often are, bombastic. For it is not only the language that 
is different, it is the sensibility that informs it. To cite one instance, 
refrains are out of date, and stylists who write in English generally 
shrink from the repetitions that are such a feature of Rumi's style. 
Whenever possible, though, we have retained repetitions and refrains, 
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to give a faint, distant echo of the effect that lingering on a sound or 
a concept and then repeatedly returning to it may create. Otherwise, 
we have chosen to take advantage of the resources that the English 
language offers, although these differ from the Persian, as long as they 
promise comparable results and only when they seem to correspond - 
to the way in which Rumi’s mind and spirit move. 


There were other decisions to be made. The guiding principle 
behind them was, I believe, an exhortation one of Iraj’s friends had 
addressed to him, in urging him to attempt his first translations of 
Rumi. Exasperated with the currently popular versions then in print, 
the friend burst out: America wants to know what Rumi really said! 
The translations in this book are guided not only by a love for Rumi, 
but by a respect for “what he really said’—insofar as that can be 
determined from surviving manuscripts, and from our inevitably im- 
perfect understanding. (And remembering that manuscripts differ in 
the versions that they elect to reproduce, while some of the ghazals 
attributed to Rumi may very well have been composed by one of 
many poets inspired by him.) These translations are as complete as 
possible, and on the few occasions when we have discarded a couplet 
(beyt, in Persian), it is because, even after long investigation and dis- 
cussion, it remained irremediably obscure. Beyond that, we happily 
agreed to leave untouched in all their richness many instances of 
ambiguity, as they exist in the Persian, instead of attempting to sim- 
plify or to explain them. In some cases, when a name or a reference 
in the text seemed to have no contemporary significance, we have 
substituted a descriptive word; the original reference and its mean- 
ing are available in the End Notes, which are offered for those who 
would like to deepen their understanding of Rumi. Finally, rather 
than the wonderful breath-sound “Allah,” we have used the word 
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“God,” partly because it is more universal to American ears, but also, 


interestingly enough, because. Rumi himself frequently uses khoda 
(or “Lord”) instead. 


Iraj made these selections (from the Foriizanfar edition) accord- 
ing to the ghazals that most directly sang to him. Not surprisingly, 
many of them are songs of love: the joy of union and the pain of 
longing and separation—a burning in the fires of love—transmuted 
into praise and adoration. But there is a further transmutation, when 
the poet’s experience with Shams’ image (k/iyal), which begins to 
appear to him, leads him more deeply into the realities of supra- 
physical existence. Rumi is often in dialogue: occasionally with a 
critical outsider; more often with Shams or with his own heart. And 
one set of poems speaks to or in the voice of a group of lovers of God, 
a circle that is perhaps widened to include all humanity: We are all 
in this together, they say; let us travel to God together; this is life's 
only goal. The name of Shams appears in many of the ghazals, and, 
as Iraj often reminded me, for Rumi, there is no distinction between 
that embodiment and the great Beloved, God—who, in some daring 
ghazals, speaks in Rumi's voice. In between the ghazals, we have set 
a selection of quatrains, which sometimes echo them in tone, and 
sometimes provide a mournful or a witty counterpoint. 


For all Rumi’s immediacy, we in the Western world, often ham- 
pered by our misconceptions and projections, have a certain amount 
of forgetting to do before we can hear this poet's voice clearly. Even 
the name we know him by is different. Though for this book we have 
adopted the familiar usage, “Rumi,” in his home world and in others 
where he is so widely beloved—Arabian countries and the Indian 
subcontinent—he is known not as Rumi but as Mowlana (our mas- 
ter), or Mowlavi (lord). Even that small shift is a beginning. Another 
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is to remember that, though we call him a poet, he did not sit down 
at a desk to compose, to ponder, to revise; instead he spoke aloud, 
perhaps he sang the lines, and he is depicted as whirling while they 
came to him. His disciples were the ones who wrote down what had 
been recited. We receive this poetry as an evocation of movement, 
singing through the voice. 

Accordingly, when I started to study with Iraj I allowed myself 
to forget whatever I thought I had learned from reading many trans- 
lations of Mowlana and works about him and his poetry. Instead, 
laying aside all previous impressions and listening to Iraj’s recitations 
and explanations, I went directly to the poems. And as the work 
of translation progressed, and as these uniquely imaginative cre- 
ations began to emerge from the conventions of Persian poetry and 
Sufi terminology in which they are embedded, I began to glimpse 
something beyond our popular contemporary legends and to dis- 
cover a poetry and a spirit that were many-faceted and infinitely less 


predictable. 


I suppose that everyone who has even a passing acquaintance 
with Rumi’s works is drawn by the full-throated voice of passion and 
intoxication (on whatever level that is understood) and by the intoxi- 
cating note of spiritual joy. His directness, simplicity, and complexity 
also delighted me. But as the work continued, other facets of Rumi's 
multiplicity appeared. His immensity was, I discovered, matched by 
his specificity, his deep familiarity with the details of occupations like 
jewelry making and archery and also with the minutiae of the natural 
world. His wit was another discovery. Not the broad and often bawdy 
humor of stories in the Masnavi, but a delight in wordplay, in jug- 
gling meanings and references within a ghazal, and then abandoning 
them, and the poem itself, with a gesture that resembles nothing so 
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much as a shrug of the shoulders as he walks away. I remember Iraj, 
on occasion, pausing in his translation to say: He’ so funny! 


The universality of these poems is so apparent that it is easy to 
overlook the way in which Persian culture and Rumi's specific ex- 
periences within it nourished and contributed to his poetry. As Iraj 
and I worked with the poems, over and over again I found myself 
reminded of a central fact (sometimes obscured in current English 
translations): the extent to which quotations from and references to 
the Qur’an permeate Rumi’s memory and therefore his lines. This is 
hardly surprising. As Seyyid Hossein Nasr has written, “The Mus- 
lim lives in a space defined by the sound of the Koran.” In Islamic 
countries, Qur’anic recitation is part of the air one breathes. Heard 
consciously or absorbed unconsciously, it establishes the cycle of the 
day and serves as a continual reminder of another dimension of re- 
membrance. Besides, Rumi was an Islamic teacher who had been 
training for that profession most of his life. Again, tradition would 
have it that he abandoned his previous existence as a mullah when 
he met Shams. Outwardly, this seems to be true. Yes, the forms and 
limitations of that existence were shattered, and his evaluation of his 
previous studies altered radically. Yet after his transformation what- 
ever he had learned, known, and expounded on before, now experi- 
enced differently, became a resource to be dedicated to the service of 
a new, vast, and all-embracing perspective. 


Poetry itself was a resource, another heritage Rumi absorbed 
from the culture that surrounded him. It offered him an extensive 
repertoire of rhythms, which he evidently delighted in exploiting, 
as well as a storehouse of images and established codes that made 
his references instantly recognizable. It was mystical vision that 
enabled Rumi to behold in Shams a prototype of the beautiful 
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Universal Beloved and poetic convention that transfigured the aging 
troublemaker into a “Moon” or “my Turk,” well-established epithets 
for a young beauty of either gender. Beyond that, there is a whole 
poetic vocabulary that centers on wine, on varieties of wine, on 
stages of intoxication—from simple befuddlement to the utter in- 
capacity that is often translated as “ruined,” which we might recog- 
nize as “wasted.” That Persian adjective is related to a word denoting 
ruins, and as kharabat, came to mean a tavern. From that we have 
the phrase “the tavern of ruin,” where Sufis gather to sit with those 
who share their spiritual absorption, and where the saqi fills their 
cups. The tavern-master (mogh) is a Zoroastrian. All of these words 
have their hidden meanings and correspondences and yet, I learned, 
they are grounded in a society in which Zoroastrians were known 
for wisdom and esoteric knowledge (think of the Magi), and also, 
as non-Muslims to whom alcohol was not forbidden, presided over 
‘taverns in their own part of town—which we might call a ghetto. 
A literal reality—yet if we are tempted to limit ourselves to a too- 
literal interpretation of any of these terms, let us go back to Rumi's 
words again: You worship the bottle because your wine comes from 
it, he says. Mine doesnt come from the grape, why should I worship 
the bottle? 


After all this, there is something inherently amusing about read- 
ing repeated denunciations of poetry from a man who is renowned 
for the thousands of poems he spontaneously composed. (Never one 
to be limited to a narrow consistency, he also frequently praises po- 
etry and its transforming possibilities.) Eventually, I came to feel that 
Rumi’s attitude toward it—he famously and literally compares his 
poems to tripe—is less a wholesale denigration than a constant re- 
minder of an endless universal reality in which poetry, and all other 
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merely human creations, are insignificant, a temporary amusement. 
Still, there is no mistaking it. While he was something else, unargu- 
ably greater, Rumi was also a poet. Spontaneous, yes, inspired, yes, 
in states of spiritual intoxication also, he could still draw on previ- 
ous experience. Contrary to legend, he had evidently written some 
poetry before his meeting with Shams, and he had been a reader of 
the Persian Sana’i and of the great classical Arab poet Al-Mutannabi. 
The memory of that, along with all the rest of his previous life, was 
annihilated under the impact of his encounters with Shams. Yet, in 
the rare instances when someone willingly suffers that annihilation, 
as long as the need is there, previous talents or gifts are later returned 
to the transformed individual. Simply put: you give everything away, 
but if a use for it arises, you get it back. I grew to feel that Rumi’s 
impatience with his listeners’ admiration for poetry resembled the 
impatience of any spiritual master whose followers are mesmerized 
by aspects of his or her outward behavior, and who search for clues 
in that rather than allowing themselves to absorb the direct impact of 
an all-enfolding spiritual presence. Possibly the spectacle of a master 
whirling and reciting poetry, while disturbing to the more conven- 
tional disciples, too easily became a source of pride and fascination 
to others? 


Finally, in keeping with Rumi’s repeated invocations of silence, 
there are moments of silence and of speech that frame the words that 
have lived with me in something more than memory for many years, 
and which continued to nourish me while Iraj and I worked strenu- 
ously and joyfully to bring some of Rumi's qualities into English: 
the first time I, unknowingly, heard Shajarian singing Rumi (and 
the moment when I discovered that such beauty had a name and a 
place of origin); much later, in a somewhat different spirit, a concert 
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at which Kayhan Kalhor and Ardavan Kamkar exclaimed, This is our 
party music; a rocky cove on Mallorca where long ago a British poet 
and I passed a book of Rumi translations back and forth, pointing 
to lines in a silent dialogue; and many years after, an evening when 
Rumi's words on a page escaped their literary confinement and be- 
came a voice that spoke to me from every corner of the room. 


Above all, there is the silence contained in two images/memo- 
ries: the small shrine of another poet, a Kurdish one, in Turkey not 
far from the Iranian frontier, where an older man, his head wrapped 
in a kaffiyeh, stood leaning on a stick, heedless of the line of souvenir 
stands, the children begging, and the tourist visitors who trooped 
down to the shrine. He simply stood there, rapt, devotional, one 
with God. The second silence has been with me since the first time 
that I visited Rumi’s shrine in Konya. Emerging, after recovering my 
shoes, I glanced back at the low wall outside the shrine and saw sit- 


ting there a woman from the countryside, dressed all in black. She 


was silent, and silently, tears were pouring down her face. 


—Anne Twitty 
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Love is the alchemy of alchemy 


It transmutes the earth into a treasure of meaning 


A Journey through Love and Wisdom 


For the Persian-speaking world, the thirteenth century was both a 
golden age of literature and an age of turmoil, violence, and devas- 
tation brought on by the Mongol hordes. The mystical poet Rumi 
was born into that century and became one of the lights that shone 
through and beyond those threatening circumstances. Although he 
rarely evokes the historical and political context of the time, some- 
times in one of his verses there is the hint of a distant tremor, a 
horrifying background that contrasts with the radiant realm of love 
depicted in his poetry and with the vibrant music of his words. 


The Tatars have destroyed the world in war, I know 
The ruin, though, holds your treasure, why grieve? (D1327) 


But this contrast between the text and the context does not nec- 
essarily imply a contradiction. We could even argue that the histori- 
cal context was one more element that obliged the mystical poet to 
enter the inner dimensions in order to create a world more real than 
his material surroundings, one that spun on the axis of love. And it 
may be that our own historical context, the increasingly materialistic 
West where globalization is more a matter of economic exploitation 
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than of cultural exchange and religious toleration, has paradoxically 
contributed to the extraordinary popularity of Rumi's poetry of spiri- 
tual love. 


Rumiss celebration of this love in his spiritual and didactic po- 
etry sprang from a deep belief, uniting reason and emotion, in the 
transforming power of love and in its irresistible force. As an ac- 
complished spiritual master, he was familiar with the existing Sufi 
tradition of the literature of love and in his youth had been a mystical 
_ theorist, but his poetry flowed from another source. Unlike many of 
his fellow theorists, he had come to live the experience of love as an 
annihilating and revivifying fire; his soul had traveled in the realm of 
spiritual passion with a companion. 

That companion’s name was Shams-e Tabrizi or “The Sun from 
Tabriz,” and Rumi’s collection of lyrics is named after him. The day 
of their first encounter was considered so important that it was pre- 
served and registered. It happened on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month of Jamadi al-Akhir in the year 642 an, the twenty-ninth of 
November 1244 ce, at a crossroads in the Konya bazaar known as 
“the place where the two oceans meet.” Though Rumi was a middle- 
aged man at that point, he often refers to this event as a “rebirth.” 
To truly understand the nature and the far-reaching consequences of 
this encounter, we need to know more about who Rumi was before 
he met Shams, and about the person known as Shams-e Tabrizi. Al- 
though it is not always easy to separate legend from history, certain 


contemporary accounts can show us the way. 


From East to West 
According to the generally accepted tradition, Muhammad Jalal al- 
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Din Balkhi, or Rumi (as he is known in the West), was born in 1207 ce, 
near the city of Balkh in the far east of the Persian-speaking world. 
However, around 1216 his father, Baha al-Din, who was a theolo- 
gian and a spiritual master, decided to emigrate along with his entire 
household. It is not clear whether this decision was due to a certain 
dissension between Baha al-Din and the religious circles in Balkh or 
to the intuition that the Mongols were soon to devastate the city (as 
they actually did in 1221). 


. After the family left Balkh, they began a long journey that took 
them to all the leading cities of the Muslim world: Baghdad, Mecca, 
Damascus, and Aleppo, before heading for Anatolia and settling de- 
finitively in Konya (present-day Turkey). Rumi’s geographical name, 
“Balkhi,” comes from his birth in the city of Balkh, while the fact that 
he adopted Konya and was adopted by its people means that he is 
known as “Rumi” (from Rim, another name for Anatolia). It is always 
important to remember, though, that Rumi later declared that he was 
from neither the East nor the West, but belonged to the realm of “no- 
space” (damakan), the world beyond matter, space, and time. This may 
be why the place-names mentioned in his poetry become charged with 
symbolic meanings that transcend their actual geographical existence. 


The Path of Knowledge 

During his youth Jalal al-Din received spiritual training not only 
from his father but also from all the eminent masters of religious 
sciences they encountered during their stays in different cities. This 
training was so thorough that when Rumi's father died in 1231, the 
natural expectation was that his son and heir would begin to preach 


as a theologian and spiritual master. Instead, he became the disciple 
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of one of his father’s companions, Borhan al-Din Mohagqgeq, who 
first sent him to Damascus to complete his theological training and 
then, after Rumi’s return to Konya, guided him in a cycle of ascetic 
practices and spiritual meditation. Only after Borhan al-Din’s death 
did Rumi become a revered preacher in religious matters and a spiri- 
tual guide (sheikh) with several disciples. This is why Rumi is referred 
to as “our master” (“mowlana,” Turkish pronunciation mevlana) in 
the biographies written shortly after his death, and he is still known 
by this title in contemporary Iran and in Turkey. 


Some of Rumi’s new Western enthusiasts have chosen to ignore 
his religious and Islamic background, but that is a mistake. This gen- 
eral culture nourished his later development of a concept of spiri- 
tual love and yearning, and his poetry is full of references to Islamic 
sources. When Rumi began to teach, he had not only been thor- 
oughly trained in the Islamic sciences and what we may call “classical 
Sufism” but had also read extensively in Persian and Arabic literature, 
as we can see by some of the sermons consigned to his son* and 
most probably delivered during this time. From his own works and 
the biographical accounts, it is clear that he belonged to the Islamic 
tradition and remained faithful to it, and there is no contradiction 
between this fact, his spirit of tolerance, and the universality of his 
thought and speech. It is just that Rumi’s spiritual and aesthetic pow- 
ers were limitless and free of religious, social, or psychological stric- 
tures. In his all-encompassing worldview, the entire creation is in 
motion, being drawn irresistibly toward higher realities. 


What is it that opened Rumi's eyes to a cosmic vision of creation 
and turned this accomplished master with a secure social position 


into an intoxicated singer of spiritual love? 
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The Sun of Tabriz 

Shams-e Tabrizi’s life and personality are still shrouded in a haze of 
mystery and legend.’ In many ways, his life, personality, and literary 
image resemble those of Socrates; like him, Shams is remembered 
as a wise, eloquent old man with acute intellectual qualities, a man 
without worldly attachments who did not care what people thought 
of him, a quarrelsome wanderer who spoke the truth at the risk of 
displeasing society. Just as Socrates became a symbol of wisdom 
through Plato’s genius, Shams became a symbol of the divine Be- 
loved through Rumi’s genius. Like Socrates, Shams never composed 
a work of his own, but his words were preserved and passed on by 
disciples who followed his teaching. 


As his name indicates, Shams came from Tabriz (in the north- 
west of today’s Iran). He had left his native town while still very 
young, abandoning parents and friends, who apparently did not un- 
derstand his spiritual aspirations. After that, he traveled as a “wan- 
dering dervish” from town to town, never settling anywhere, always 
in movement, never attached to anything, to any. place, to anybody. 
Unlike many dervishes of that time, he never lived off charity, doing 
occasional small jobs instead. Shams came into contact with many 
religious and spiritual masters, but none of them could give him 
what he was seeking, and in his Discourses, he insists that he never 
revealed his own spiritual status to anyone. This may account for the 
fact that none of contemporaneous Sufi circles except Rumi’s men- 
tion Shams as a spiritual guide. Apparently only Rumi and a few 
of his closest disciples saw Shams as a unique spiritual master who 
reflected the radiant beauty of God. In his Discourses, Shams alludes 
to the secret lives that real saints lead: 
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Beyond the visible masters, 

masters of fame among the people 

who are praised from the pulpit 

and in spiritual gatherings, 

there are servants of God 

who pass by secretly, 

Men of perfection, 

objects of desire. 

They sometimes discover each others secret 


but no book tells the story of the one who is desired. 


Many times, his Discourses suggest that he felt and actually was 
quite different from the traditional mainstream Sufi masters. As he 
roamed from town to town, he was looking for a spiritual compan- 


ion who would understand what he had to say: 


When I implored God 

to make me know one of His friends, 

I was told in a dream: 

“We shall make you the intimate friend of a friend.” 
I asked where I could find him 

and the following night I was told: 


“He is in Anatolia.”” 


So it was not by chance that Shams came to Konya. He was looking 


for the divine companion in whom he could, at last, contemplate his 


own glory: 
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The others were masters, 

great masters 

but what do I have to do with them? 
It is you that I want 

you, as you are. 

I wanted someone who is thirsty 
someone who is hungry. 


Pure water longs for one who is thirsty. 


Elsewhere, he insists that the spiritual inspiration Rumi received 


from him was reciprocal: 


I was water 

seething in myself 
swirling in circles. 

But in the end scenting 
the presence of Mowlana 
enlightened me. 

I became running water 


flowing, fresh and rejoicing.” 


It is essential for us to understand that Shams and Rumi were not 
lover and beloved, but two lovers who each saw, in the mirror of the 
other, a reflection of transcendent reality.* While almost all of Rumi's 
Divan is a celebration of his passion for Shams and the epiphany that 
Shams represents, time and again Shams’ Discourses tell us that this 
spiritual passion was mutual, that the Sun of Tabriz, too, yearned for 
Rumi's companionship. 

Still, two years after Shams had arrived in Konya, he departed. 


The biographical sources say that he left because of the jealousy of 
Rumi's disciples, and it is true that after meeting Shams, Rumi aban- 
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doned teaching and preaching and spent all of his time in conversa- 


tion with Shams and in sessions of sama.? Listening to spiritual music 


and engaging in movement and dance was considered questionable by 
many Islamic authorities, so Rumi's behavior would have been seen 
as diminishing his former status and authority. Feeling abandoned, 
and incapable of understanding Shams’ behavior or his teachings, the 
disciples assumed that he was a magician who had cast a spell over their 
master. They came to hate him, even began to wish that he would die. 


However, Shams had a very strong personality. It is difficult to 
imagine that he was. afraid, worried, or even disgusted by the dis- 
ciples’ hostility. He gives quite a different reason for his departure. 
From some of his Discourses, we may infer that Shams left in order 
to “educate” Rumi and to bring him to a higher stage of love. Shams 
wanted him to experience the pangs of separation so that he would 
reach the perfection of love. 


Your real self 

is the desiring self. 

The one that had no desire 
far away from me 

was not you, 

it was your enemy. 

That is why I made it suffer 
because it was not you. 
How could I make you suffer? 
How could I? 

I, who would be afraid 

to wound you 

with my eyelashes 

by kissing your feet! 
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It is a well-known fact that suffering is an essential part of the jour- 
ney of mystical love. Only when the superficial self has melted in 
the fire of separation can the real self emerge. The need to be con- 
sumed in the experience of love and annihilation became one of the 
major themes of Rumi's poetry, and at its center is the metaphor of 
the burning, living Sun of Shams. 


So it was that one day Shams departed, apparently heading for 
Damascus. At first, the disciples were relieved, believing that Mow- 
lana would return to them unchanged. But they were wrong. While 
Shams was away, Rumi did not resume his teaching. Instead, he fell 
into a deep sadness that separated him even more from contact with 
anyone else. He even abandoned the ritual of sama. However, this 
separation did not last long; news of Shams arrived from Damascus, 
and Rumi sent his son Valad to bring him back to Konya. It is easy to 
imagine the joy and exhilaration that followed Shams’ return: sama, 
dancing, composition of poetry. Many of the poems that describe the 
return of the Beloved were probably composed during that time: 


Come, come, the rose garden is in bloom. 

Come, come, the Beloved has come home. 

Bring every soul, the whole universe— 

give them to the sun whose blade glints in the dawn. 
Laugh at the boor who gives himself airs. 

Weep for the lover who is far from beloved. 

Rise up, everyone! A rumor runs through the city: 
once again the madman has broken his chains! 
What day is this, the Day of Resurrection? 

Has the Book of Deeds flown right out of the universe? 
Beat the drum and say no more... no more... 


No room for heart or mind, when the soul itself has fled. (D329) 
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But in his Discourses, Shams warns that he will disappear again, 
never to return. Again, the biographical tradition insists that the dis- 
ciples’ hostility soon reappeared, fueled by their jealousy at watching 
their master Rumi devote himself to a shabby wandering dervish. 
This may well be true, but considering the bond between Shams and 
Rumi, it is hard to believe that the old master would have been in- 
fluenced by the disciples’ opposition. Instead, we can turn to Shams’ 
Discourses to understand why the time came for him to leave: 


As long as the disciple has not reached perfection 

As long as he is not secure from the desires of the self, 
it is not good for him to be far away from his master, 
for the cold wind would freeze him immediately .... 
But once he has become perfect, 


then, the absence of his master does not harm him any more.'° 


It is not possible that Shams would simply have abandoned Rumi. 
His Discourses tell us how deeply attached Shams was to his compan- 
ion. But he had come to understand that Rumi had reached a spiri- 
tual level at which he would be able to feel the reflection of Shams’ 
spiritual presence in his own soul. Since his physical presence was no 
longer necessary, Shams left Konya around the end of the year 1247, 
never to return. 

People’s imaginations were inflamed by Shams’ sudden disap- 
pearance, and many legends grew up around it. The most widely ac- 
cepted tells us that Shams was killed by jealous disciples and thrown 
into a well. According to this version, Rumi never knew of his mur- 
der. As dramatic as this story is, it is hard to imagine that such a 
terrible secret could have been kept from Rumi, or from his son and 
biographer Sultan Valad, who never mentions such a possibility. In 
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keeping with Shams’ previous life and his character, he simply dis- 
appeared. Hadn't he always been a wandering dervish, nicknamed 
“flying Shams”? 

Sultan Valad tells us that his father twice traveled to Damascus, 
searching for Shams. He found no trace of Shams’ physical being. 
Instead, he experienced an intense feeling of spiritual fusion: 


He did not see Shams of Tabriz in Damascus. He saw him in 
himself, reflected like the moon. He said: “Although we have been 
separated as far as bodies are concerned, beyond body and soul, we 
are but one light. When you see him, or see me, O seeker, know that 
Lamhe and heisI...”."' 


As far as Rumi was concerned, Shams never died. Until the end 
of his own life, he continued to live through him. The entire Divan 
testifies that Rumi’s spontaneous poetry was inspired by his inner 
experience of Shams’ survival within his own soul. That is why 
Rumi took two pen names: khamish (the “silent” or the “extinct”) 
and Shams. In Persian classical poetry, it was a well-established tra- 
dition for a poet to quote or allude to his pen name in the last line 
of each ode. Mowlana often refers to himself as khamish in the 
penultimate line, and evokes the name of Shams (or an image re- 
lated to light and the sun) in the last line, claiming that the words 
of the poem are not his, but Shams’. 


This is a unique case in which poet and inspirer, lover and be- 
loved are intermingled, so that the Divan-e Shams-e Tabrizi could 
mean “collected poems dedicated to Shams,” or “collected poems 
inspired by Shams,” or “collected poems composed by Shams.” In 
his lyric poetry, Rumi says again and again that, instead of con- 
sciously composing the ghazals, he is the voice of a presence that 
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constantly illuminates his soul. 


According to Sultan Valad, it was only after Shams’ second 
disappearance that his father really became a poet. This time, his 
sadness took a strange turn; for days, he kept listening to music, 
dancing, and composing poetry, as if this were the only way he 


knew to fill the void left by his beloved’s absence: 


Nobody could bring him news of Shams. No one knew where 

he had been, for he had just disappeared without a trace. Then, 
overwhelmed by the pain of separation, our master fell into the 
madness of love; he was overthrown. Love made a poet of the 
theologian. Previously an ascetic, he became intoxicated, but not 
intoxicated from earthly wine, for the souls made of light drink 
only the wine of light.'? 


One of the greatest transformations Shams wrought was to turn 
Rumi into a poet. But not just one poet among many; this master/ 
companion had opened Mowlana’s eyes to a world of epiphanic vi- 
sions and emotional turmoil that informed his poetry in a uniquely 
surrealistic way. Often visionary, Rumi’s work indicates that the ex- 
perience of love and sama had given him access to a new world 
and a new form of knowledge centered around spiritual love. The 
alchemic power of this love transmuted not only his own personal- 
ity, but also his vision of the world, in which suddenly, thanks to 
Shams’ teaching, every atom had begun to dance and to glorify the 
beauty of the Creator, while every creature was a testimony to God's 
all-encompassing grace. Rumi's intoxication arises from his inner 
connection with universal beauty, a connection mediated by.a hu- 
man being who stands for the model of perfection (insan al-kamil) 
and who manifests the presence of God. And for him, the function 
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of poetry is to reflect the realities of love, whether by evoking the 
perfect Beloved or by inviting the soul to participate in the universal 


praise of the Creator's splendor. 


After Shams’ final departure, Mowlana found two other spiri- 
tual companions (Salah al-Din Zarkib and Hosam al-Din Chelebi). 
It seems that only spiritual companionship renewed his capacity to 
continue on his path and revived his poetic inspiration. Some poems 
of the Divan-e Shams are actually dedicated to Salah al-Din Zarkib. 
But it was Hosam al-Din who played an essential part in the com- 
position of the Masnavi, the long teaching poem that expounds on 
the entirety of Rumi's vast culture and spiritual experiences. In fact, 
the Masnavi was inspired by and addressed to Hosam al-Din, who 
wrote down what Rumi was composing: a succession of stories, lyric 


passages, and didactic insights. 


The usual assumption is that the Masnavi opened a new chapter 
in Rumi’s life. It is said that by the time he began to compose it, he 
had “calmed down” from his passionate dedication to Shams and had 
turned toward another form of spiritual wisdom. But a close reading 
of the work shows that the Masnavi is a succession of narrative devel- 
opments on the themes of love and self-annihilation, perhaps with a 


more mature approach, but with an equivalent passion. 


Shams continued to inspire both Rumi’s life and his work up 
until the day of the poet’s physical death (known as “the wedding 
night”). The outrageous wandering dervish was the unique, the su- 
preme alchemist, whose presence, love, and power transmuted Ru- 
mi’s base metal into gold and made him into a supreme poet who has 
taken his place in the world of literature. 
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I was dead. I became alive. I was tears, laughter I became. 


the fortune of love arrived, eternal fortune I became. (D1393) 
—Leili Anvar-Chenderoff 


Institut National des Langues et Civilisations 
Orientales, Paris 


All translations by Leili Anvar-Chenderoff, with the exception of ghazal D329, 
translated by Iraj Anvar and Anne Twitty. 


1 


a 


The phrase is a quotation from the Qur'an, XXV: 56 and LV: 19. 

Majales-e Sabe ya hafi Khotbeh, ed. Towfiq Sobhani, Tehran: Keyhan, 
1372/1993. 

Some scholars have even doubted his existence. We are thus highly indebted to Dr. 
M. A. Movahed for having edited the works attributed to Shams and proposed 
a scholarly biography based on a careful study of the few sources available. See 
his edition of the Magalat (or the “discourses of Shams”), with introduction and 
notes, Tehran: Khwarazmi, 1369/1990, and also his biography, Shams-e Tabrizi, 
Tehran: Tarh-e Now, 1375/1996. We are highly indebted to the works of this 
outstanding scholar for information on Shams life, work, and personality. 
Magalat, p. 127. 

Magalat, pp. 759-760. 

Magéalat, p. 287. 

Magalat, p. 142. 

It may be necessary to insist at this point that in the context of mystical litera- 
ture in general and Rumi's works in particular, “love” has no sexual or physical 
connotation, as Rumi’s own words often demonstrate. It would be a complete 
misunderstanding to read his conception of love as the expression of homoerotic 
passion. For one thing, considering the religious context of his time, Rumi would 
not be regarded as a saint in a large part of the Islamic world if there had been any 
doubt as to the spiritual meaning of “love” in his works. For a full and convincing 
account of the question, see EF D. Lewis, Rumi: Past and Present, East and West, 
Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 2000, pp. 320-324 (“Rumi's Sexuality”). 

Sama is the name given to gatherings in which dervishes listen to spiritual music 
and, when inspired, dance or whirl. 


10 Magalat, pp. 144-145. 


11 


Valadnameh ya masnavi-ye Valadi, ed. J. Homai, Tehran: Nashr-i Homa’ i, 
1376/1997, p. 50. 


12 Valadnameh ya masnavi-ye Valadi, p. 44. 
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% My friend, which is better, sugar or its Maker? 
My friend, which is better, the moon or its Maker? 


Leave sugar aside, forget about moons. 
He knows something else. He makes something else. 


There are wonders in the sea beyond pearls, 
but not beyond the King who makes gems and the sea. 


He never wavers, never slumbers. ° 
His miraculous millwheel grinds provender from water. 


No food, no sleep. Souls are tousled, 
waiting for the revelation of His daybreak feast. 


When His two arms circle my waist like a belt, 
delight dawns and shines on me. 


The wheel of heaven laughs at the one bewitched 
who runs after fools making a fool of himself. 


That fool, like a grain of silver, loses himself in gold, 
blind to the King who turns stones into jewels. 


I held my breath. I didn’t breathe a word. 
These are the words of the Friend, who turns ears into eyes. 
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% Wake up, wake up. The night has gone, wake up. 


Be free, be free, free yourself from yourself. 


In Egypt, a fool’s selling Joseph. 
If you don't believe me, go down to the market. 


‘The peerless one makes you peerless. Your cheeks become petals. 
He plucks the thorn from your Bane and off you go to the rose 
garden. 


Dont listen to tricks and deceit. Why wash blood with blood? 
Tip over like a cup and drink the lees of the wine. 


Heaven's Echo has descended. The Healer of Lovers is here. 
If you want him to come to you, show him your sickness. 


Think of your heart as a.cave, the retreat of the Friend. 


if you are his companion, come in, come in. 


You're a nice, simple man. You've given your gold to thieves. 


If you want to find the Thief, be a pickpocket. 


Hush! Enough chatter in the sea, about the pearls in His sea. 
If you want to be a pearl diver, don’t waste your breath. 
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¥ Oh how nameless, how light I am! 
When will I see myself as I really am? 


Tell me your secrets here and now, you said. 


In this realm, I said, where is the here and now? 


How can my soul be still 
when I[ am whirling in stillness? 


My sea drowned in itself. 
What a wondrous, shoreless sea J am! 


Not in this world, not in the next I am. 
Where I am, both worlds disappear. 


Naught, I am free of profit and loss. 
How singular, I neither gain nor lose. 


I said: My Soul, you're the light of my eyes. 
Where I am, he said, no need for eyes. 


That’s what you are, | said. Stop it! 
he said. No words can capture me. 


I said: Since you are more than tongue can tell, 
behold how eloquent I am without a tongue. 


Like the moon, without legs, I race through nothingness. 
See how fast I can run without legs! 


Say Nothing 
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Y Gracefully you pierce the heart, kindler of my soul and body. 
O Light-giver, you enlighten my heart and give sight to my eye. 


You are a sea full of pearls, a heaven of stars, 
the expanse studded with every gem, a garden of lilies. 


You animate all things, intoxicate all souls. 
You are the one who fills this dust world with jewels. 


Tell this bewildered eye, once you've seen the Beloved’s lightness, 


why bother with mortals, why spend your time with Darkness? 


Burn everything I have except my heart, because 
your splendor keeps turning it into a rose garden. 


You made night, the black slave, the people’s cupbearer 
and handed turmoil, struggle, and work to the white slave: day. 


I fear the eye of day, its eye is bewitching. 
I fear night’s curl, it is pregnant with foreboding. 


All fear springs from existence. Stop your trembling and talking. 
All dread springs from defeat. Defeat yourself, and find refuge. 


Like firewood, you knew nothing, the fire of Love engulfed you. 
Like lightning, jump out of this fire. Like smoke, drift out this window. 


Why draw your dagger? Bare your neck to the stroke of the dagger. 
As long as you're whole, you can’t fit through the eye of the needle. 
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Y I give my cloak to the one who has my fire, 


who has bled like Hossein and drunk from Hassan’s poisoned cup. 


Dont grieve because the Moon's down the well; 
he'll climb out on a lock of his hair. 


No matter how loudly the hypocrite prays, there’s no truth in it. 
If youre searching for truth, look at that Cypress. 


My dear, the light of the wheeling universe is only His reflection. 
It fills the garden with cypress, smiling roses, and jasmine. 


Even though you are with others, you glance my way. 
I have a pure soul, while the other is only a body. 


This heart of mine is so drunk it’s disappeared. 
That lock of hair scattered it to the winds. 


Shams of Tabriz is the king of the lions, 
and he lives in the woods of the soul. 
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Y Let Love, the Water of Life, flow in my veins. 
Let the mirror of dawn reflect my nights. 


O Father of this new delight, flow in my soul’s veins, 
become the universe’s cup and leave both worlds behind. 


My mind is your prey. You shoot arrows left and right. 
Use my heart as your thumb-ring; take aim at my soul. 


If reason bars the way and tries to hold you back, 
trick him, run past him, be rude, shut your ears. 


If fate has called checkmate on you, choose the knight, 
jump the rook, and gallop to the king. 


Straighten up, tilt your cap, and leap over traps. 
Kiss the face of spirit, comb the hair of happiness. 


Rise up, rise to heaven, make friends with the angels. 
Be guileless, begin to serve at the threshold of truth. 


Since his beautiful image made your heart its home, 
you've become that image; now make heart and soul your home. 


There are two trays: one holds fire, the other gold. 
Choose fire, put your hand in the fire. 


Be like Moses, don’t look at the gold tray. 
Be a fire-eater, let the flame live on your lips. 
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Court the lion’s attack; see nobility in the face of the enemy. 
Call your mortal enemy’s blood the wine of the magi. 


Come, Sagi. Your task is to vanquish duality. Come. 
Put the matchless wine in my hand and make two into one. 


This abode has six directions. Do not seek your prayer-point here. 
The prayer-point is beyond abodes. Make your nest in nowhere. 


Dont go looking for eternal life in this aging world. 
The land of milk and honey lies beyond this life. 


You're like a sheaf; your soul is the wheat, covered with hay. 
Why eat hay, unless you're a donkey? Choose the kernel and germ 
instead. 


The tongue can’t enter here. Why be a knock at the door? 


Break it down. Let your soul fly toward the Soul. 
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~ How could I have known this rapture would make me so crazy, 
turn my heart into a hell and my eyes into rivers? 


How could I have known a tidal wave would suddenly snatch me 
and toss me like a ship in a sea of blood? 


A wave strikes the ship and splits the planks, one by one, 
and each plank whirls away separately. 


Just then a whale appears and drinks up the ocean, 
and the endless sea becomes dry as a desert. 


The next moment, the sands part; the desert swallows the sea-drinker, 


and all at once the Hand of Wrath drags it into the depths. 


When all this occurs, sea and desert are no more. 
When existence drowns in its opposite, how could I have known what 
it’s like? 


I keep saying: How could I have known? But I don’t know 
because in that ocean my mouth was stopped with opium. 
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% I said: I've made a vow and let the old vow go. 
He said: I’ve broken it. How will you bind yourself now? 


We're like honey and milk; my hand grasps the hem of his robe. 
But how can I hold on with a broken hand? 


Only a broken hand can hold fast to his hem. 


His tyranny overthrew me; that’s why I’ve arisen. 


His drunken image came and drunkenly attacked me. 
I made so many excuses to keep from escaping. 


I knocked at the door. The Beloved answered. 


He said: He’s not here. He meant: I am here. 


I said: Here is your slave. He said: That's a trap; 
are you trying to snare me with words? Hook me like a fish? 


I said: If you burn my soul, I deserve it. 
O Idol, I am your worshipper, burn me to ashes. 


I have dried up so youll burn me more easily. 
When you have burned me, I will be free. 


Where you go, I'll go. Wherever I go, you'll come too. 
In life and in death, I am happy with you. 


O Water of Life, with you where is death? 
In your shadow, by God, I slipped away from death. 
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~ Every night the image of my Turk transforms my essence. 
Annihilated in him, it becomes true existence. 


If I split an apple from that apple tree, out comes a houri 
who will conquer the world and become my vine and paradise. 


If I pick up the Book, it falls from my bewildered hands. 


His face becomes my margin mark, his lips my suras. 


The world is Mount Sinai, ’m Moses. I faint while it dances. 
Only one who keeps that appointment with God understands. 


The Sun of Souls arose and said: Wake up, heavy souls! 
If I shine on the mountain, it will shatter to pieces. 


I’ve stifled my grief for so long that now, through the centuries, 
a whirlwind of echoes will buffet the world; it will revolve on my sorrow. 
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Y Look at my sallow face, but say nothing. 
Look at this infinite pain, and for God’s sake, say nothing. 


Look at this bleeding heart, eyes like the River Jeyhun. 
No matter what you see, pass by. Don’t ask, say nothing. 


Yesterday you appeared at the door of the heart’s house. 


Your image knocked and said: Come, open the door, say nothing. 


I put my hand to my mouth and said: Woe to my broken heart. 
He said: I’m yours, don’t bite your hand, say nothing. 


Since you are my surna, don't sing without my lips. 
Until I play you like a harp, not a word about music. Say nothing. 


I said: How long will you drag my soul around the world? 
He said: Wherever I drag you, come quickly. Say nothing. 


I said: While I say nothing, do you want me 
to burn? Are you saying: Come in and say nothing? 


He smiled like a rose and said: Come in and see. 
This fire is jasmine, green leaves, and roses. Say nothing. 


The fire became roses and spoke. It told me: 
Except for our Beloved’s love and kindness, say nothing. 
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My idol entered the door, blessed and joyful. 


In this world of grief I attained my desire. 


You ask: Since he'd never left, how could he enter? 
Only solid matter can enter and exit. 


Wrong! Enough talk of how and what, of how and when he left his 
form. 
Created out of nothing, you bind yourself to how and when. 


What kind of nothing? What's the sign of eternity? 
Look how skillfully you took your first step. 


Losing myself overjoys me. My whole body laughs like a rose. 


I've girded myself for rejoicing, now you've opened that door. 
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~*~ See how Love merges with Lovers, 
how the soul blends into matter. 


Dont say: this and that, good and bad. 
See how “this”:and “that” intermingle. 


Dont talk about this world and that other. 
See how this world and that meld together. 


The heart’s a king, the tongue its interpreter— 
see how king and interpreter melt into one. 


Let us unite with each other, 


together, like the earth, and the sky. 


Look at fire, water, earth, and air: 
enemies, yet friends, mixed together. 


Wolf, sheep, lion, deer: four opposites, 
assembled when He gives the order. 


See that King by whose favor 
roses and thorns come together. 


See that cloud who graciously 
gathers waters from different streams. 


See oneness through its results. Remember 


that spring and the harvest festival, 
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% Whether I’m drunk or sober 


I’m a slave to those beautiful eyes. 


When I lose sight of that beautiful world-soul 
I loathe myself, my life and all the world. 


I'm a slave to the face of the one 
who keeps me in the rose garden, day and night. 


When I see a mirror like that 
how can I take my eyes off it? 


I.am the Soul of Idols, my idol said. 
I said: I'll testify to that, beloved. 


He said: If you are filled with my passion, 
not a hair of you will remain. 


I’m a candle that burns to ashes 
any moth who comes too close. 


I told him: Burn me as much as you want, 
my remains will still smoke of your Love. 


I flew beyond this world’s compass. How strange, 
I curn in this circle like the legs of a compass. 


The cupbearer brought me the bill. 
I said: Here, take the turban from my head. 
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+ T’m the slave of the Moon. Talk of nothing but moon, 
or brightness and sweetness. Other than that, say nothing. 


Dont tell of suffering, talk of nothing but blessings. 
If you know nothing about them, no matter. Say nothing. 


Last night I went wild. Love saw me and said: 
I’m here. Don't shout, don’t rip your shirt, say nothing. 


I said: O Love, what I fear is something else. 


—There’s nothing there. Say nothing. 


I'll whisper secret words in your ears. Just nod yes. 
Except for that nod of your head, say nothing. 


A moon pure as spirit rose on the heart’s pathway. 
How delightful, to travel the way of the heart. Say nothing. 


I said: O Heart, what is this moon? Heart beckoned: 
For now, it’s not for you to know. Say nothing. 


I said: Is this face angel or human? 
Neither angel nor human. It is other, say nothing. 


I said: What’s this? I'll lose my mind if you don’t tell me. 
He said: Then lose your mind, and stay that way. Say nothing. 


You who sit in this house filled with images and illusions, 
get up, walk out the door. Go, and say nothing. 


I said: O Heart, tell me kindly: Isn’t this about God? 
He said: Yes it is, but kindly say nothing. 
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v Give me last night’s wine. I am drunk with your sweetness. 


O Generous One, hand me the full cup. 


O Sagi of the Worthy, don’t turn your face from me. 
If you break my heart, I'll break the cup and the jug. 


I held a cup in my hand. I threw it, I smashed it. 
A hundred bare feet were slashed by the broken glass. 


You worship the bottle because your wine comes from it. 
Mine doesn't come from the grape, why should I worship the 
bottle? 


O Heart, drink the wine of the soul and sleep safe and free. 


When I cut off sorrow’s head, I freed myself from pain and grief. 


My heart ascended, my body descended. 
Where does that leave me? Neither up nor down. 


How happy I am hanging here, an apple that longs to be struck by 
your rock. 
How can I wait for the day of the “Yes,” when I am eternally drunk? 


Ask me what a treasure this Love is and what it has. 
And ask Love, too, to tell you who I am. 


Why stroll along the stream? If you're a man, jump over it. 
Jump it and go looking for me, because I jumped over it. 
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¥ You ask me: What state are you in?—How do I know? 
Which one are you? Where do you come from?—What do I know? 


You ask: Which jar poured the wine 
that has made you so drunk?—How do I know? 


You ask: What's he got in his lips 


that has sweetened your tongue?—How do I know? 


You ask: Why aren't life and youth 
enough for you?—How do | know? 


In his face I saw a fire 


like the Water of Life. What do I know? 


If I am you, then who are you? 
Is this you, or are you that? How do I know? 


Thoughts like these: Who am I? 


You are the beloved soul, what do I know? 


You tell me: You always stand around on the road, 
what are you, a sentry?—How do I know? 


Sometimes you turn me into a bow, sometimes an arrow. 
—Which are you, a bow or an arrow?—How do I know? 


Happy the moment when you say: Should I give you life? 
I'll say: You know best. How do I know? 


When I’m impatient I say: Shams of Tabriz, 
youre like this or like that. What do I know? 
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¥ | want pure wine from the essence of grape. 
I want a friend, tipsy and light-hearted. 


I caught the scent of Hallaj. 
Saqi, give me the wine he drank. 


Give me the moan of the surna. 
Give me Venus and the cry of her tanbur. 


Since my friend is in the tavern of ruin, 
what would I want with a sturdy house? 


Come near me, Saqi, because today 
I want to be far from myself. 


If I ask him to pardon me, 
he will say: I pardon you. 


Let me hide in your eye. 
I want to be hidden from all other eyes. 


Just for a moment, uncover your face— 


I want paradise and its houris in this world. 


The moment my eyes and heart catch sight 
of anyone but you, blind my eyes. 


I shut my eyes against the sun’s radiance. 
I want nothing but the radiance of that face. 
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Y Ifyou are not mad, then go drive yourself mad. 
Though you've lost a hundred times, play one more. 


Though youre worn thin as a string, strum one more time. 
O bird wounded by the falcon’s claws, come back. 


How long will you saunter the city, losing your way home? 
If you've lost the city, too, give in and follow a guide. 


You've carved a wooden horse and said: Here’s my horse. 
My friend, if the horse isn’t wooden, ride it from here to there. 


You keep on praying, without hearing God’s call. 
Shame on you, brother, for not bowing in prayer. 


Youre far from ready to offer your head to the sword of truth. 
How can onion or garlic be perfumed like musk? 


If Shams of Tabriz, of his grace, accepts your offering, 
you will lie on soft cushions on the throne of God. 
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% Ask the lord of this house: What is this house? 


Music comes from this house all the time! 


What is this idol doing in the house of the Kaaba? 
If this is the magi’s tavern, what is this light of God? 


‘The treasure in this house is too vast to fit in the universe. 
This house and its lord are only a pretext and excuse. 


Dont touch this house, this house is entranced. 
Dont speak to the lord, he is drunk every night. 


In this house, dirt and dust are musk and ambergris. 
When this door screeches, it sounds like song and poetry. 


In fact, whoever finds the way to this house 
is king of the earth and the Solomon of his age. 


O Lord, just for a moment look down from the roof. 
Just to see your face is a blessing. 


Beside the sight of your face, I swear on your life 
the kingdom of this earth’s a shadow play. 


Bewildered, the garden wonders: What are these leaves and blossoms? 
Enamored, birds wonder: What is this seed and this snare? 


It is the Lord of the Heavens, who is like Venus and the moon. 
Only the House of Love is limitless and without end. 
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‘The soul’s heart holds your image like a mirror. 
The heart hangs from your locks like a comb. 


Everyone in this house is drunk, and nobody knows 


which man or which woman enters this house. 


Dont sit at the threshold—hurry, come in. 


If you sit at the threshold your heart will go dark. 
Though thousands are drunk with God, they are all one. 


Those who are drunk with the world are scattered in every direction. 


Enter the lion’s den, and don’t be afraid of wounds. 
Only women fall prey to the illusions of fear. 


No wounds in here. ‘There’s nothing but mercy and Love. 
But from the outside, your fantasies bar the door. 


O Heart, don’t set fire to the forest, be silent. 
Hold your tongue, it is a tongue of flame. 
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Y Ifa tree could move from place to place 
it wouldn't suffer the cruel wounds of the saw. 


Neither the sun nor the moon would give light 
if they were motionless like granite. 


The Euphrates, Tigris, and Oxus would be bitter 
if they stayed in one place like the salt sea. 


When air is trapped in a well it turns to poison. 
Look, look what air lost by not traveling! 


When sea water rode on the air and became a cloud 
it became sweet instead of bitter, sweet as halva. 


When fire stops flaming and blazing up 
it becomes a kingdom of ashes, death and extinction. 


Look at Joseph of Canaan, who left the side of his father. 
He traveled to Egypt and became a wonder. 


Look at Moses, son of Imran, who left his mother’s bosom. 
He went to Midian and walked the path of Lordship. 


Look at Jesus, son of Mary, who through constant traveling 
is like the fountain of life; he raises the dead. 


Look at the prophet Muhammad, who left Mecca, 
then seized it with his army and became Mecca's ruler 
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~ We are from above and up we will go. 
We come from the sea, we'll go to the sea. 


We're from there, not from here. 
We are from nowhere, to nowhere we'll go. 


Like Noah’s ark in the flood 


we must move without legs. 


Like a wave, we grow out of ourselves. 
When we want to feast our eyes, we withdraw. 


The way to God is narrow as the eye of a needle. 
We slip through alone like a single thread. 


Remember home and companions 
knowing that we leave them behind. 


You have read: “We return to Him,” 
so you know where it is we are going. 


Our star isn’t found in the turning wheel. 
We're bound to venture past the Pleiades. 


O words, stop. Don’t come with me— 
I’m leaving even my self behind. 


O mountain of self-existence, stay out of our way. 


We're on our way to Mount Qaf and the Anqa. 
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% What a rapture to fly in the sky, 
to tear a hundred veils every second. 


At the first breath, stop breathing; 
at the first step, stop walking. 


Be blind to this world 
to see your own eye. 


I said: O Heart, what a blessing 
to have reached the circle of Lovers. 


To look beyond seeing, 
to race in the heart’s lane. 


O Heart, what started this breathing? 
O Heart, what started you beating? 


O Soul Bird, speak the language of birds, 


I know how to decipher your secret. 


Heart said: I was in creation’s workshop, 
waiting to fly to this house of clay. 


I flew out of the house of creation 
to construct the house of creation. 


When my legs were undone, they dragged me along. 
How can I describe how they dragged me? 
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¥ Iam your Friend. Didn’ I tell you not to go there? 
In this deadly illusion, I am the only source of life. 


Though you leave my side for a thousand years, in a rage, 
in the end you'll come back, for I am the ultimate End. 


Didn't I tell you not to be fooled by the forms of this world? 
I am the Image Maker; I have made you a pavilion of delight. 


Didn't I tell you that you are a fish and I am the sea? 
Dont go toward the dry, I am your Sea of Purity. 


Didnt I tell you not to fly into the trap like a bird? 
Come, I'll strengthen your wings and you'll fly out. 


Didnt‘ I tell you that bandits would steal your heart’s fire? 
I am the heat, the heartbeat and the fire that warm you. 


Didn't I tell you they'd implant their foul qualities in you, 
force you to forget me, your Source of Purity? 


Didn't I tell you not to ask where your directions come from? 
I am the Creator who is beyond directions. 


If your heart is a lantern, then find the way home. 
And if you find my qualities in you, remember: I am your Lord. 
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Y Lovers, O Lovers, I turn dirt into jewels. 
Minstrels, O Minstrels, Pll fill your daf with gold. 


Thirsty, O Thirsty, today I'll be a water-carrier: 
Pll turn this bone-dry land into a paradise fountain. 


Lonely, O Lonely, relief is here, relief is here. 
Pll make the sorrowful and wounded into kings. 


Elixir, O Elixir, watch me 
turn idol temples into mosques, gallows into pulpits. 


Deluded, O Deluded, Ill be your key; 
I am the ruler who decrees the faithful and the infidel. 


Skeptic, O Skeptic, you're like wax in my hand. 
If you become a dagger, I'll be a sheath. If you're a sheath, I’ll be a dagger. 


You were semen, you became blood, then perfect in proportion. 
Come to me, O Human, I’ll perfect you in beauty. 


Pll turn sadness into joy, turn the lost one into a guide. 
Pll turn the wolf into Joseph, poison into sugar. 


You who are ready to give your life, my lips open beyond this life. 
I am ready to bring the goblet’s lip to your parched mouth. 


O Collector of Roses, pluck a rose from my garden 
the moment that I turn green leaves into lilies. 
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End Notes 


Throughout these notes, we use the terms ghazal, a lyric poem 
composed of couplets, sometimes called an ode; deyt, one of the 
couplets that make up a ghazal; and ruba7 (quatrain). The letter D 
refers to the number of the poems in the original Persian Divan (col- 
lection) and we have added the letter R to indicate the rubaiyat. Some 
poems are listed by the Divan number only, as there is no corre- 
sponding note. 


Page 3, D23 (R) 


« 


. on the Path of Love . . .” Rah-e eshq is the term used here, 
though this Path is also known in Islam as mazhab-e eshq. This is a 
Sufi path to God through the inner experience of passionate spiritual 
devotion. 


Page 5, D605 


if 


‘...a grain of silver . . .” Jow, barley, a grain of barley; the alloy of 
four grains of silver in ninety-six of gold; jowi sim, a grain of silver. 


The original reads, “That donkey, like jowi sim, jumps into gold 
... This is an ambiguous verse, and its interpretation is up to the 
reader. It seems to be partly an elaborate pun featuring the foolish 
donkey who jumps into a heap of golden grain and the grain of silver 
that melts into gold and disappears in the alloy. The essential note, 
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however, is the foolish human’s relative smallness and the necessity of 
recognizing God as the all-powerful Transformer. 


The Friend may refer to God or to a spiritual guide. See also 
ghazals D1725, D2133, and ruba’i 320. 


Page 7, D2133 


“In Egypt, a fool's selling Joseph.” The reference to Joseph being sold 
into captivity is obvious. In classical Persian poetry, he frequently 
appears as the Beloved, the symbol of ultimate divine beauty and 
magnificence. An entire sura of the Qur'an (XII) is devoted to the 
story of Joseph, which differs in some respects from the one known 
from Jewish and Christian sources. 


This beyt refers to the cave where the Prophet took refuge during 
his flight (Aijrat) from Mecca to Medina, which marks the beginning 
of the Islamic calendar. At the time, most of his followers had already 
moved to Medina, but Ali, his son-in-law and the first imam of the 
Shiites, had volunteered to stay behind in the prophet Muhammad’s 
house and confront the enemies who had decided to kill the Prophet in 
his bed. The only one who accompanied Muhammad was Abu Bakr. 
The two of them hid in the Cave of Thaur, about three miles from 
Mecca, and stayed there for three days and nights while the enemy 
was searching for them fruitlessly. “When the unbelievers drove him 
out he had only one companion. They both were in the cave” (Qur'an, 
IX: 30). 


Page 9, D79 (R) 

“Look for something beyond your grasp . . .” In this ruba’i the first line 
reads, “Seek the morsel that does not fit in your mouth.” An extremely 
colloquial equivalent would be: Bite off more than you can chew. 
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The secret mentioned in the fourth line refers to serr-e sovayda, 
the black secret, which in turn refers to the story of creation and 
the dialogue between God and Satan when, unlike the other angels, 
Satan refuses to bow to Adam. When God casts him away, he asks to 
have the option of penetrating the heart of men to make them turn 
away from Him. God grants him his wish but says, “You will not be 
able to penetrate the hearts of those who love me. You can enter all 
parts of the human body but there is a black dot in the heart of the 
true believer that is my abode. Not even archangels have access to 
that part.” 


Page 11, D1759 


One of the oldest traditional sources, Aflaki, offers the following 
account of the origin of this ghazal: 


According to Aflaki, the consort of the ruler of the time was 
a devoted follower of Rumi. At one point she was obliged to leave 
town with her husband and the idea of being away from the Master 
for some time was unbearable to her. She paid a famous and skillful 
painter handsomely to paint the face of Rumi on a canvas to keep 
her company. The painter started to do his job and produced several 
sketches of Rumi, but every time that he finished a canvas, although 
the painting was flawless and beautiful, he invariably realized that 
it did not resemble Rumi. In despair, he screamed and fell uncon- 
scious. When he came to, he kept prostrating to Rumi, and each 
time he looked at him he saw a different face. That is when Rumi 
began to compose this ghazal. 


(Aflaki, Mandageb al-Arefin (Life of Rumi) 


“Oh how nameless, how light I am!” In Persian, Rumi says he is 
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nameless and neshan—colorless or traceless—meaning he has been 
freed from temporal dimensions and all characteristics or definitions 
of the known self. In a sense, he is clear—except that his mind is any- 
thing but clear; it is reeling from the shock of this transformation. 
We have used “light” to convey both transparency and the weight- 


lessness that leaves no trace. 


“T said: My Soul, youre the light of my eyes.” Literal transla- 
tion: “. . . you are my eye (ayn).” Ayn, from the Arabic, is one of the 
Persian words for “eye,” and in this expression it is part of an endear- 
ment, meaning “I love you as much as | love my eyes.” Ayn has other 
meanings, too: source, essence, gold, pure, same, etc. Ghazzali tells 


us that ayn is what remains after death. 


“... Trace through nothingness.” Fand, a word full of mean- 
ing for Sufis, refers to annihilation. The ultimate goal of a mystic 
is to become annihilated in God, thereby returning to the source. 
In Persian poetry there are recurring references to the moth who is 
consumed in a candle flame, so that it becomes one with the flame. 
(See ghazal D1679.) Here, fand has been translated as “nothingness,” 
which indicates emptiness, timelessness, and freedom from conven- 


tional space. 


Page 15, D1847 

“...once you've seen the Beloved’s lightness . .. why spend your time 
with Darkness?” Here we have an ancient Persian word, Ahriman, 
the Lord of Darkness who is always fighting against Aharamazda, the 
God of Light. Both words come from the time when Zoroastrian- 
ism was the dominant religion in Persia. Through the Zoroastrians, 
English readers know the two lords as Ahriman and Ahura Mazda. 
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»”» 


“... night, the black slave...” “. . . the white slave: day.” Skin 
color here is primarily a reference to the darkness of night and the 
light of day. A black slave would have been a slave from Zanzibar 
and the white one a slave from Rim, the regions west of Persia. (In 
the Islamic world of Rumi’s time, slaves were not usually treated as 
they were later on in America and Europe, where they were apt to be 
used only for hard labor, regardless of their skills and talent. Instead, 
slaves, who were frequently captured in war, were more often treated 
with respect and trained or put to do what they knew best, according 
to their talents and skills. They were able to buy their freedom, and 
some even became rulers.) 


“,.. you cant fit through the eye of the needle.” This image is 
a familiar one in Christianity, though with another meaning. From 
Rumi's point of view, the essential is not worldly poverty but complete 
surrender: as the Sufis say, to “die before you die.” (See also ghazal 
D1674.) 


“ 


. . . without beauty and Love a man is worth nothing.” In the 
original, the second line reads: “. . . without that beauty and without 
that love a man is obscene.” Mostahjan means “ugly,” “obscene,” and 
“inadequate” and usually refers to an obscene word or action, Here, 
Rumi uses it in a unique and particular way, degrading the status of 
a man without spiritual love to a worthless thing, almost denying his 
existence. 


Page 19, D29 (R) 


« 


‘. .. the seventh heaven.” For us, this may go unheard, as a worn- 
out cliché, but in Rumi's time, Islamic cosmology actually depicted 
seven—or at times nine—heavens. The prophet Muhammad ascended 
through them on his Night Journey. 
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Page 21, D604 


« 


. . who has bled like Hossein and drunk from Hassan’s poisoned 
cup.” The second line literally reads, “He has a wound like Hossein 
and a cup like Hassan’s.” Hassan and Hossein were the two grand- 
sons of the Prophet. Their father, Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, was 
the fourth caliph and the first imam of the Shiites. His sons later 
succeeded him as the second and third imams. Hassan was given a 
poisoned drink by his enemies, and Hossein was martyred on the 
plain of Karbala after being invited by the people of Kafa, a town 
in today’s Iraq, to fight the caliph Yazid in order to assume his place 
as the rightful caliph. These events are still commemorated in Iran 
in different forms like rowzeh khani, dasteh gardani, and the taziyeh, 
which is better known in the West. Some performances of the tazi- 
yeh, a popular theater form based on a recreation of these tragedies, 
were staged at Lincoln Center in New York City in 2002. 


“~. . because the Moon’s down the well.” Another reference to 
the story of Joseph, who was thrown into a well by his brothers. In 
Persian poetry, the moon is frequently used as a symbol of beauty or 
of a beautiful face. (For the use of “moon,” see also ghazal D2219.) 


“No matter how loudly the hypocrite prays...” This beyt concerns 
the much-discussed issue of the nafs. The word has many meanings, 
but is usually translated as “soul” or “self” In the Persian language, 
when we use the word nafs without specifying the type, we mean the 
lowest type, the nafs-e ammareh, the imperious self, which may stimu- 
late the legitimate demands of the body, but is also a tempter that 
leads human beings astray. In the case of a pious person, the imperi- 
ous self makes use of his pride in ostentatious acts of virtue to mount 
a more sophisticated attack. In the Masnavi, Rumi says, “The nafs has 
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a rosary and a Koran in its right hand/ and a sword and dagger hidden 
in its sleeve” (translation by Annemarie Schimmel). 


“... look at that Cypress.” In this beyt, the word rast is used 
in both lines, to convey two meanings: “true” and “upright.” This 
involves a subtle wordplay that is difficult to convey in English. The 
cypress is a tall, straight tree and is often used as a symbol of Muham- 
mad. In the traditions of many languages, we find a convergence of 
the idea of straightness and directness, the responsibility of the ruler, 
and the idea of truth. The opening chapter of the Qur’an, the Fatiha, - 
pleads: “Show us the straight path.” 


“... the king of the lions . . .” Shah-e hameh shiran, king of all 
lions. The lion is the symbol of strength and courage and at the same 
time indicates the very high spiritual status of a person. For example, 
one of the titles of Ali, the first imam of the Shiites who is considered 
the ultimate Master of the Sufis, is Assadollah, the lion of God. So 
when Rumi calls Shams the king of all lions, he is placing him on 
the highest pedestal:and identifying him as the most accomplished 
Sufi master. 


Page 23, D1821 


“_.. the Water of Life...” In Islamic tradition, the Water of Life is 
much more than a fairy tale. As described by Annemarie Schimmel, 
in Deciphering the Signs of God, it is found “far away near the majma’ 
al bahrein, the meeting place of the two oceans, as is understood 
from Sura 18:60, 61, and only Khidr, the prophet-saint, can lead the 
seeker there.” See also ghazals D1544 and D1686. 


« 


‘... the universe's cup . . .” Jam-e falak namé, the cup that re- 
flects the universe, is derived from jam-e jam, the cup of Jamshid, 
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which is referred to also as jam-e jahan-nama, world-reflecting cup. 
In Ferdowsi’s Shahnameh [Book of Kings], this cup belongs to Keyk- 
hosrow, one of the mythical kings with godly attributes. At Nowrooz 
(the spring equinox, the Iranian New Year), when he looks into it, 
he can see all the corners of the world. Jamshid, also known as Jam, 
is another mythical king from the Shahnameh who is much more 
renowned in the popular culture. For some obscure reason, or per- 
haps only because of the sound of the phrase, at one point the jam-e 
Keykhosrow [Keykhosrow’s cup] became known as the jam-e jam. 
The phrase Rumi uses here goes beyond the original meaning and 
encompasses the whole universe. Nonetheless, there is no doubt that 
the jam-e falak nam, the “universe-reflecting cup;” comes from and 
is in contrast to the “world-reflecting cup.” 

“Use my heart as your thumb-ring . . .” Rumi is referring to a 
metal device used in archery to protect the archer’s hand when it 
draws the bow. 

“.. . begin to serve at the threshold of truth.” Magad-e sedq, a 
reference to the Qur’an, “As to the righteous, they will be in paradise 
and [by] rivers. In a gathering of truth near the powerful king” (LIV: 
54 & 55). 

“There are two trays:” This is a very old legend about Moses, the 
Pharaoh, and the angel Gabriel. It is known to both the Jewish and 
the Islamic traditions. In fact, I first heard it from my grandmother. 
In Jewish legend, it is told like this: 

‘And as she brought him unto Pharaohs daughter” 
(Exod. 2:10). Pharaohs daughter used to kiss and hug 
Moses, loved him as if he were her own son, and would 
not allow him out of the royal palace. Because he was 
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so handsome, everyone was eager to see him, and who- 

ever saw him could not turn his eyes away from him. 

Pharaoh also used to kiss and hug him, and Moses used 
to grab Pharaoh’s crown and put it on his head. The 
magicians of Egypt sitting there said, “We fear this one 
who grabs your crown and puts it on his head may be 
the one, as we have been saying, who will take your 
kingdom away from you.” Some of the magicians sug- 

gested that he be slain, others that he be burned alive. 

But Jethro, who sat among them, said, “This child has 
yet no understanding. Why not test him? Place before 
him a vessel with a gold piece and a burning coal in 

it. If he reaches for the gold, he has understanding, 

and you may slay him. But if he reaches for the coal, 

he has no understanding, and a sentence of death is 

not called for.” The items were brought at once. Then, 

as Moses put forth his hand to grab the gold, Gabriel 
came down and shoved it to the side, so that Moses not 
only seized the coal but also put the coal in his mouth 

and burned his tongue. As a result he became slow of 
speech and slow of tongue. 


(The Book of Legends: Legends from the Talmud and Midrash, ed. Hay- 
im Nahman Bialik and Yehoshua Hana Ravnitzky, trans. William G. 
Braude, New York: Schocken Books, 1992, pp. 60-61) 


“Call the blood of your enemy the wine of the magi.” The mogh, 
here translated as “magus” (because the words “magus” and “magi” 
are related) is a Zoroastrian fire-worshipper; therefore, in the eye of 
the orthodox Muslim, an unbeliever. During the rule of Islam the 
Zoroastrians kept taverns in their own part of town, and the magus is 
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the tavern-master, the source of wine, with both heretical and spiri- 
tual connotations. Mey-e moghdineh (magian wine), peer-e moghian 
(the elder, the guide of the magus), mogh-bacheh (the child magus), 
and kharabat-e moghan (the magus’s ruin or tavern) are related words 
often mentioned in Persian poetry. (See also ghazal D1545 fora refer- 
ence to the “tavern of ruin.”) 

“Come, Sagi.” The sagi is the cupbearer, usually a beautiful 
young man, who would make the rounds of the customers in the 
tavern with the cup of wine and determine how much wine each 
would be allowed to drink. The word sagi is used profusely in Per- 
sian mystical poetry and often represents the beloved, the spiritual 
teacher, or even the face of God. See also ghazals D1545 and D1604. 
We have sometimes translated this word simply as “cupbearer.” 

“This abode has six directions.” Shesh jehat: east, west, north, 
south, up, down. 

“.. . your prayer-point here.” The word gib/a denotes the direc- 
tion toward which Muslims direct their prayers, toward the Kaaba 
in the city of Mecca. Previously, the gibla for Muslims had been the 
temple of Jerusalem (Qur'an, II: 142-145, 149-150). 

“Why be a knock at the door?” Rumi actually says, “Why be a 
door-knocker?” He is referring to a metal ring hung on a door for 


that purpose. 


Page 27, D1448 (R) 


Page 29, D1855 
A tradition says that after Rumi and Shams first encountered each oth- 
er in the bazaar, they retired to a cell and were secluded for three days 


and nights. This ghazal was composed after those three days (Aflaki). 
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“... turn my heart into a hell and my eyes into rivers?” The lit- 
eral translation is “. .. make my heart a hell and my eyes jeyhan.” The 
Jeyhiin or Amu Darya (formerly known as the Oxus) is a large river 
in central Asia that runs near Rumi’s birthplace. In Persian poetry the 
imagery of weeping frequently employs the image of a river and the 
word jeyhiin is often used as a synonym for “river.” 


“... the Hand of Wrath drags it into the depths.” In Persian, the 
second line reads, “Suddenly the hand of wrath will drag it into the 
depth like Qariin”; Qariin was “Of the people of Moses; but acted 
insolently towards them” (Qur'an, XXVIII). Like Croesus, Qartin 
possessed boundless treasures. Since he attributed his wealth to his 
own knowledge rather than to the will of God, his pride caused his 
destruction: “Then We caused the earth to swallow him and his 


house” (Qur'an, XXVIII: 81). 


“... because in that ocean my mouth was stopped with opium.” 
In Persian, this beyt reads, “There are many ‘I don't knows,’ but I 
don’t know/because I ate a handful of opium from the one who shuts 
mouths in that sea.” 


Page 31, D1686 


a 


. my hand grasps the hem of his robe.” Touching the hem of a 
saint’s robe was a way of acquiring baraka, or blessing. 


“His drunken image . . .” These and some of the following 
ghazals are concerned with the play between material and immate- 
rial existence. The Persian word khiydl, meaning “image,” refers to a 
depiction, or an image in the mirror, and also to what we might call 
an apparition. We are invited to consider in what form Shams is ap- 
pearing to Rumi. See also ghazals D562, D2217, and D2842 for this 
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metaphysical insight. 

“O Idol, Iam your worshipper, burn me to ashes.” The original 
says, “O Idol, burn me because I am an idol-worshipper.” This word- 
~ play is very common in Persian classical poetry, where the beloved 
is referred to as an idol. Idolatry was strictly condemned in Islam, 
but the Sufis often played subversively with the concept and even on 


occasion praised idols, saying that they, too, were a manifestation of 


God. (See also ghazals D2842, D1679, D1821.) 


Page 33, D320 (R) 
For the “Friend,” see ghazals D2133 and D1725. 


Page 35, D562 


« 


. the image of my Turk transforms my essence.” The original 
reads, “Every night the image of my Turk becomes the attributes of 
my essence and [because of that] the annihilation of my essence in 


Him becomes my affirmation [of existence].” 


Rumi often refers to Shams as “my Turk,” alluding both to his 
origins and to the poetic convention that established the young Turk 
as a type of supreme beauty. (The reference is not so much to the 
country of Turkey as it is to the Turkic “type” from Central Asia.) 

In the simplest terms, these lines refer to the necessity of surrender- 
ing the whole of one’s identity, or as a Sufi master might say: “You 
must become nothing in order to become everything.” 

In Islam, the word “attributes” has a very specific meaning, 
and refers to the characteristics of Allah, as they are reflected in the 


Names of God. Some examples are the Compassionate, the Source of 


Peace, the Just, the All-Seeing. A human being may, through spiritual 
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dedication, come to reflect one or more of these attributes. Just as 
God is beyond all these attributes and is not limited by them, the es- 
sence of a human being is that which was established before earthly 


existence and will survive beyond it. 


Annihilation (fand; see note to ghazal D1759) is ordinarily seen 
as annihilation in God; however, due to Rumi's identification of God 
and Shams, the line comes to refer to the great paradox: an annihila- 
tion of both Rumi’s attributes and his essence in Shams, giving rise 


to true existence. 


‘<9 


... out comes a houri.. .” Houri is a mutation of the Quranic 
word Air, meaning the pure and beautiful female companions 
in heaven. 


“If I pick up the Book . . .” Mashaf, the Book, refers to the 
Qur'an. “His face becomes my margin mark... ,” is our translation 
of “His face becomes my Sar aishr. . . .” as the word for a mark on the 
margin of the pages of the Qur’an that indicates the end of each clus- 
ter of ten verses does not have an English equivalent. In this ghazal, 
Rumi is speaking of dydt, the verses of the suras of the Qur'an, and 
not of his own poetry. 


“The world is Mount Sinai . . .” Tar, Mount Sinai. When Moses 
came to the appointed place and his Lord spoke to him, he asked 
God: “Show me yourself, so I can look upon you.” God replied: 
“You can never see me. Look upon the mountain; if the mountain 
remains. in its place, you can see me.” When God revealed Himself 
to the mountain, it shattered, and Moses fell unconscious. When he 
recovered his senses, he said: “Praise to You. I repent and turn to You, 
and I am the first to believe” (Qur'an, VII: 143). 
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Page 37, D1451 


Page 39, D2217 
“. .. eyes like the River Jeyhiin.” See note to ghazal D1855. 


The surna is a wind instrument used mostly for weddings 
- and festivities. 

“This fire is jasmine, green leaves, and roses.” This refers to an 
episode when people decided to burn the prophet Abraham for re- 
fusing to follow his people’s traditional pagan ways. According to the 
poetic tradition, the fire turned into a rose garden. In the Qur’an, 
however, there is no mention of the rose garden. “They said, ‘Burn 
him and protect your gods [. . .]’ We said, ‘O fire, be cold and safe 
for Abraham” (Qur'an, XXI: 68-69). 


Rumi frequently asserts the paradox of the cool fire. 


Page 41, D2842 
“My idol entered the door . . .” See note to ghazal D1686. 


“‘T’ve girded myself for rejoicing . . .” To gird oneself is often as- 


sociated with preparation for battle. However, in some Sufi circles, 


the expression signified preparing oneself to serve a spiritual master. 


In any case, Rumi is using it here in an entirely novel way. 


Page 43, D75 (R) 
“what this lute music tells you?” The lute in this case is a rabab, 


or rebeck. 
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Page 45, D2381 


« 


‘.. . the harvest festival . . .” would be the mehregan, an ancient 


Zoroastrian festival still celebrated in Iran today. 


“Advice doesn’t melt in the mouth.” In Persian, the line reads: “It 


is a pity to have advice and sugar mixed in the mouth.” 


“He is the ultimate union.” In Persian, this beyt reads: “Shams-e 
Tabriz grows from the heart, no one is as connected (immersed) as he 
is.” The primary meaning of the verb amikhtan is “to mix,” “to make 
a compound,” etc. The rhyming in this ghazal is on the participle 
form of the verb, employing different possible nuances. The second- 
ary meaning, “immersed,” would refer to the state of being entirely 
absorbed in God. As for the last beyt, in the light of what we know 
about Rumi's idea of his teacher Shams, it seems quite reasonable to 
consider one of the secondary meanings of the verb, “to converge, to 


merge, to join,” as he believed Shams to be one with God. 


Page 49, D1679 


For “idol,” see notes to ghazals D1686 and D2842. For “moth,” see 
D1759. 


“T turn in this circle like the legs of a compass.” In the whirling 
of the Mevlevi dervishes whose tradition stems from Rumi, the left 
foot remains in contact with the ground, while the right foot turns 


around it. 


Page 53, D145 (R) 


“, .. abstinence and ritual . . .” The word “ritual” replaces two Persian 


words, zohd and vara’, “observance” and “piety.” 
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Page 55, D2219 


“ 


. . or brightness and sweetness.” In the second line, the original 
Persian reads: “Except for talking about sugar and candles, say noth- 
ing.” Sugar was highly prized in those days, and the candles referred 
to were tapers as tall as a human being. Setting out sugar and candles 


would be part of the preparations for a feast or a celebration. 


“... tell me kindly . . .” Here, the Persian expression is “Talk 


to me as if you were my father.” It is the equivalent of “Please,” or 


“Talk to me kindly.” 


- Page 57, D106 (R) 


Page 59, D1604 


“O Generous One .. .” In Persian, “. . . give, O Hatem of the 
world. .. .” Hatem Tai (pronounced Hatam in Persian), an ancient 
Arab chieftain, is a famous figure in the Arab and Persian culture. He 
is considered the most generous man in the history of mankind, and 
there are many stories and anecdotes illustrating this. To call some- 


one “Hatem” is to say that he is supremely generous. 


For saqi, see note to ghazal D1821. 


“How can I wait for the day of the ‘Yes’. . .” A reference to 
the Qur’anic verse which translates as: “. . . and when your God 
extracted the descendents of the children of Adam from their loins 
and made them testify [. . .] ‘Am I not your Lord?’ They said: “Yes, 
we do testify” (Qur'an, VII: 172). The compound word alast, “am 


I not?” later acquired the secondary meaning of “pre-eternity” in 


Sufi terminology. 
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Page 63, D9 (R) 


This would, of course, be the “tavern of ruin.” See notes to ghazals 
D1821 and D1545. 


Page 65, D1544 


“ 


. the wine that has made you so drunk?” The usual word for 
“drunk” in Persian is mast, and this is also applied to spiritual drunk- 
enness. Here, however, Rumi uses sarmast, which for Sufis means 
mystical intoxication. 


For “Water of Life,” see note to ghazals D1821 and D1686. 


Page 67, D1766 


Page 69, D50 


“All that pure ruby wine . . .” Wine was left to sit for forty days, to 
allow the dregs to settle. The /aa/ mentioned here would be the finest 
wine from the top of the jar. 


Page 71, D1545 


“T caught the scent of Hallaj.” This beyt refers to Hossein ibn Mansir 
al-Hallaj (857-922 ce), the famous Sufi martyr who came to sym- 
bolize the ecstasy, as well as the suffering, of the lover's personal 
union with God. His fault, according to Sufi tradition, was that he 
revealed his secret to unworthy people of the world when he said, 
anal-haq: 1am the Truth. Hag has many meanings, two of which are 
God and Truth. This statement, the ultimate expression of complete 
union with God, has sometimes been uttered by others in a differ- 
_ ent form. For his heresy against orthodox interests and for political 
reasons, Hossein was sentenced to death during the reign of Caliph 
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al-Mugtadir. After a long imprisonment, he was tied to the stake and 
dismembered. Tradition tells us he danced all the way to his mar- 
tyrdom. The second line reads in Persian: “I want from the saqi the 
wine of Mansi.” Besides forming part of al-Hallaj’s name, mansiir 


also means “victorious.” 
For saqi, see note to ghazal D1821. 


For surna, see note to ghazal D2217. In the Persian literary tra- 
dition, Venus (in Persian, Zohreh) is the ultimate musician, and her 
favorite instrument is the tanbar, an ancient Persian plucked instru- 
ment. Zohreh is the symbol of beauty and joy. However, she acquired 
her status as a star by rather unusual means. In Islamic tradition there 
is a story, mentioned also in the Qur'an, about two angels called 
‘Hartt and Marat, who are sent to earth by God to teach humans 
the art of sorcery. Once on earth, they become corrupt and fall from 
grace. Then they are deceived by a woman called Zohreh who ob- 
tains from them God’s greatest name—which makes anyone possess- 
ing it all powerful—and achieves her desire to become a bright star in 
the heavens. 


“... the tavern of ruin...” Kharabat, plural of kharaibeh, means 
“ruins.” This word has been used frequently in Persian mystical 
poetry, notably in the poetry of Hafez. In English, it is usually trans- 
lated as “tavern.” It is obviously part of common metaphors, like 
wine, saqi, drunkard, and so on, which have been much disputed by 
mystics and skeptics. The former argue that all the words are sym- 
bolic, and the latter that they are literal. Arguments aside, for a pious 
person a tavern is the worst place to be, the opposite of a mosque 
or a Sufi monastery. But for a mystical poet, a tavern can only be a 
place where one is closest to God, free of the religious pose and the 
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hypocrisy of the clergy. See also note to ghazal D1821. 


“.. . paradise and its houris in this world.” See note to ghazal 
D562. 


Page 75, D38 (R) 
Page 77, D1194 


Page 79, D332 


“What is this idol doing in the house of the Kaaba?” For “idol,” see 
note to ghazal D1686 and for “Kaaba,” note to ghazal D1821. 


See notes to ghazals D1821 and D1545 for the magi’s tavern. 


“Only women fall prey to the illusions of fear.” In Persian, this 
line reads: “because fear is created by women’s imagination.” Though 
Rumi often transcended the limitations of his culture, in this in- 
stance he utters a conventional sentiment. 


“... be silent.” The word khamish—meaning “silent,” “quiet,” 
“ . . » . *”) . 

or “extinguished”—occurs over and over in Rumi's poetry. I believe 
that he actually used it as his pen name. The sound has a wonderful 
resemblance to the English “Hush!” However, here it goes with the 
auxiliary verb kardan, giving us khamiish kon, which means “put out” 
or “extinguish,” but without an object. The additional connotation 
enhances the fiery imagery of this beyt. 


Page 83, D1653 


Page 85, D1572 


Page 87, D386 (R) 
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Page 89, D214 


“The Euphrates, Tigris, and Oxus . . .” The Oxus is now known as 
the Jeyhiin; see note to ghazal D1855. Forat and Dajlah, the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, are two large rivers that run through today’s Iraq 
and Turkey. 


“... he raises the dead . . .” Yahyi al miita may also be translated 
as “gives life to the dead.” “God is the truth. It is He who gives life to 
the dead” (Qur'an, XXII: 6). 


is 


.. on the night of ascension . . .” Buraq is the name of the 
prophet Muhammad’s steed, which carried him on his Night Jour- 
ney, or mi raj: ascension, a flight of steps, ladder, ascent. This beyt 
refers to the Night Journey of the prophet Muhammad on Burag to 
reach the presence of God (Qur'an, XVII: 1). For more information, 
see the commentary of Abdullah Yusuf Ali in The Glorious Quran, 
p. 691. 


“~.. the station of nearness to God.” This refers to the same event as 
in the previous note. “He found the status of qab-i qowsain ow adna.” 
This Arabic phrase, meaning as close as two bow-lengths or nearer, 
comes from the Qur'an (LIII: 9). One of the Sufi interpretations of 
this phrase is “two drawn bows with their cord touching,” forming a 
complete circle of union (The Glorious Quran, p. 1444). 


Page 93, D49 (R) 
“~~ concealed within this tent...” Chador, or “tent,” is familiar to us 


these days as the name for the cape-like covering of Iranian women. 


Page 95, D1674 


“The way to God is narrow as the eye of a needle.” Again Rumi uses 
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this image in an original way. See also ghazal D1847. 


bb) 


“You have read: “We return to Him” nna ilayhi raji'in; “to Him 
is our return” (Qur'an, II: 156). 


“ 


... in the turning wheel.” Dowr-e qamar, “the turning of the 


moon,” an expression used to signify the wheel of time and the whole 


cosmos. 


“O words, stop. Don’t come with me—I'm leaving even my self 
behind.” The Persian reads: “O tongue, be silent, don’t come with 
me./Look, I am going without I, out of jealousy.” This is the stage 
in which all the material means and tools are useless and one must 
continue in total annihilation. The concept of jealousy here is similar 
to that expressed in Deuteronomy and Exodus (“I, the LORD thy 
God am a jealous God”), forbidding devotion to any other god. In 
this sense, any distraction can become a competing god, and perhaps 
the most dangerous distraction is the self. 


“|. .on our way to Mount Qaf and the Anqa.. .” The Angi, or 
Simorgh, is a mythical bird that resides on Mount Qaf, an imaginal 
mountain with mystical properties that surrounds the world. The 
Simorgh symbolizes divine presence, wisdom, and truth. Readers 
may be familiar with it through Farid al-Din-e Attar’s The Conference 
of the Birds. 


Page 97, D68 (R) 
Page 99, DI919 


Page 101, D181 


Page 103, D1725 
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For “Friend,” see ruba’i D320 and ghazal D2133. 


« 


. . . that bandits would steal your heart’s fire?” It seems that 
Sufis often referred to their legalistic critics as highway robbers. 


The literal meaning of the second line of this couplet is: “If you 
have the attributes of God, know that I am your Lord.” See the note 
to ghazal D562. 


Page 105, D1374 
“.. TI fill your dafwith gold.” The daf is a simple frame drum made 


of sheepskin and a wooden ring. It is often used in Sufi ceremonies. 


“Tl make the sorrowful and wounded into kings.” The second 
line reads: “. . . I transform you into a King, into Sanjar.” Sultan 
Sanjar (d. 1157 ce) was the last king of the Seljiig dynasty. He was a 
great king, famous for his justice and fairness. 


“Elixir, O Elixir . . .” Kimya is the substance that transforms 
copper into gold (the word is at the root of both “alchemy” and 
“chemistry”). Kimya means “philosopher's stone” and also “elixir” 
(although, technically, the elixir was thought to be derived from the 
philosopher’s stone). According to the eighth-century Persian alche- 
mist Razi, an elixir was “a substance of which a small quantity, when 
projected upon a larger quantity of baser metal, would convert the 
latter into silver or gold.” In alchemy, of course, gold is considered 
the height of perfection, and the poet refers to an unlimited power 
of transformation. 

.“... turn idol temples into mosques . . .” The word deyr, trans- 
lated here as “idol temples,” can be and sometimes has been trans- 
lated as “monasteries.” In the literal sense, Islamic conquerors often 
built mosques on the sites of older sacred buildings containing either 
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ancient idols or Byzantine icons. (This practice was not confined to 
Islam; in countries conquered by Christian armies, churches were 
erected on the holy sites of other religions.) 


“Deluded, O Deluded . . .” Ey kaferan. Kaferan is the plural of 
kafer, from the trilateral verb fr. The original meaning of this verb 
is “to be deceived.” However, it has acquired the meaning of “to dis- 
believe,” “to reject the faith,” etc. The word kafer is often used in 
the Qur'an, meaning “unbeliever,” “infidel,” and “one who rejects 
religion.” 

“Skeptic, O Skeptic . . .” Ey Bol Ala, ey Bol Ala. This beyt 
refers to the famous secular philosopher from Ma/arra (Syria), 
Abul ‘Ala al Marri (937-1057 ce). He was a blind poet, philosopher, 
and writer. Some consider him an atheist, and his life view is similar 
to Omar Khayyam’. Other than his poetry collection (divan), his 
most important works are Risalatol Qofran, which resembles Dante's 
Divine Comedy and Milton's Paradise Lost, and Al Fusul wal Ghayat, 
which is said to be composed in opposition to the Qur'an. To avoid 
confusion for the average reader, we decided to use the word “skep- 
tic” instead. 


“You were semen...” “We created you out of dust, then out of 


semen, then out of clotted blood” (Qur'an, XXII: 5). 


“... turn the wolf into Joseph . . .” In the story of Joseph, after 
throwing him into the well, his brothers stain his shirt with the blood 
of a sheep and claim that he was killed by a wolf. Here Joseph and 
the wolf are another pair of opposites, and throughout the ghazal we 
see the same statement in different constructions, proclaiming that 
a perfect soul can transform all that is negative and wrong into what 


is positive and right. Rumi’s experience of union with God and with 
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Shams allows him to speak in this voice of omnipotence. 


“O First Intellect . . .” According to Dehkhoda, “Agl-e Koll 
means the First Intellect, which refers to the light of Muhammad 
and Gabriel and the Soul of the Great throne . . . The first cause.” 
Agl-e koll or Aql-e avval is the first creation of God, sometimes de- 


picted as an angel intermediary that acts to bring the rest of the 


creation into existence. It is also called the “universal intellect.” In 
order to bridge the philosophical gap between essence and created 
existence, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), inspired by the works of Farabi and 
Aristotle, posited a world that emanates from God through a “divine, 
self-causing thought process,” resulting in the First Intellect, and 
_then, by a further process of emanation from it, giving rise to a total 
of ten intellects. The diminished spirituality of the tenth and last 
brings it closer to the material world and the world of multiplicity. 
Human reason derives from this descending series of intellects, but 
individual humans vary greatly in their degree of illumination by the 
original light. In this ghazal, Rumi goes so far as to address Shams as 
“First Intellect.” 


Page 109, D7 (R) 
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